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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOB SCOTT.| power and dominion of our first principle, 
“The Lord of hosts is about to extend and | which is the everlasting principle and support 
exalt the testimony of truth on earth; and | of all that is truly religious in every society. 
he will exalt it more and more; although| The Lord has good still in store for us, if we 
many among Friends have opposed its uni-| will embrace it. His designs and operations 
form arising in this land.” . ‘ ‘ .|are towards and upon us for good, and for a 
“The truth shall gain the victory. It has| gracious revival, if we defeat it not; for he 
gained a victor? in times past; but the vic-| will assuredly make us shine in pure primitive 
tory which it shall gain, shall be greater than | lustre and simplicity, if we attend diligently 
the victory which it hath already gained.” | to his holy commands; we shall become as a 
Journal, vol. i. page 131. city set on the hill of Zion, which cannot be 
Again he saith, commencing on page 448: | hid, and God will induce thousands and tens 
“T believe the Society of Friends have not| of thousands to flock to us, from among the 
lived strictly and steadfastly in the root and | nations, who are growing weary of the life- 
substance of the principle they profess, which | less forms, and lo heres and Jo theres; and 
is the very power of God unto salvation. | they will yet grow more and more weary of 
They have too generally given way, and | them.” . 
not held up the testimony and standard to| “ Under these considerations I do most fer- 
the nations, as they were eminently called|vently desire we may be a faithful, living, 
upon to do; but have settled too much into | spiritual people; firmly believing, if we are 
formality in their discipline, life, practice, and | sufficiently so, we shall, above all the families 
worship. It is true they have not gone back | of the earth, show forth God $ praise; many 
to the ‘beggarly elements’ which others re-| thousands will flow unto Zion, there they wil 
tain. A true living gospel ministry has, in | behold Jerusalem a@ quiet habitation : be blest 
(livers places, been preserved among them ;/ with the dew of Hermon, and rejoice in the 
and if they attend closely to that which first|dew that descends upon the mountains of 
separated them, from the world, and which is | Zion, where the Lord commands the blessing, 
still operating powerfully for their revival and even life for evermore ; whilst the mere sel i 
restoration, no people will ever take the | active, formal hirelings, remaining in their 
crown from them.” self-active state, will not ascend far into the 
“ But, though ‘ blindness has happened to | mountain of myrrh and hill of frankincense, 
our Israe! in part,’ nevertheless God has not’ but continue to wither and die. But,O my: 
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incense ineasiieihtiinnahtinidintnaennnsetanettehtniteaiaitnennbiaaa 
friends! if we fall short, if we give way to | that is due to woman as a woman, in any con. 
that flatness and lethargy which has too| dition or class, show me such a man, and yoy 
mournfully overspread some among us, we | show me a gentleman—nay, you show me bet. 
shall be judged and condemned above all | ter, you show me a true Christian, 

others; and God will raise up a people that 
shall shine as the stars of heaven, and lift up ESSAY ON THE SUBJECT OF MUSIC. 

the standard of truth to the nations. Think | Addressed to members of the Religious Society of Friends 
not he will never reject us as a people, for (Continued from page 5.) 
though he assuredly will not, unless we first! “John Gough, in his interesting ‘ Histo 
forsake him, yet if we will, and do apostatize | of the people called Quakers,’ published more 
from him, he can and will as surely reject us| than sixty years ago, has inserted a short 
as he did the Jews, and those several denom-| but excellent treatise on the discipline of 
inations of professing Christians, who de-| Friends. In the fifth section of that treatise, 
parted from the life, one after another, pre-| under the head of ‘Sports and Diversions; 
viously to our forefathers being gathered into | we find the following. paragraph: ‘ A people 
the life, a faithful lively people. honestly directing their researches after pure 
Consider deeply how lamentably it has been | religion, and the first principles of Chris. 
the case with some of us ; and know assuredly, | tianity, could not be long in discerning the 
that if we keep not in the divine life we shall | inconsistency of vain sports and diversions, 
be rejected as well as others.” such as theatrical exhibitions, horse racing, 

“ However, if I am given to discern the | dancing, musical entertainments, cards, dice, 

signs of the times, a revival will take place | and other species of gaming, with the precepts 
among us; but it will be only through faith-| and spirit of the Gospel, to which they are 
fulness, and deep dwelling, being baptized | diametrically opposite in their root and 
into death, and arising in the newness of life | origin, nature and tendency, being not the 


with Christ. It will not be through a great | genuine growth of Christianity, but a branch 
increase of rules of discipline; many have 


—_———_.4 


been zealous therein, and centered too much in 
the letter that kills.” “The Scriptures are 
good, very good; discipline, good rules, and 
good order, all very necessary; but still it is 
the spirit that quickens and giveth life; and 
every departure from a right dependence on 
it, every zealous movement in support of 
truth’s testimony, independent of its neces- 
sary aid, tends to introduce death, and set 
man on the throne, instead of him who is God 





of the corrupt root of Gentileism, adopted by 
professed Christians to their hurt.’ 

“William Penn, writing on the subject of 
vain amusements, says: ‘Plays, parks, balls, 
treats, romances, music, &c., will be a very 
invalid plea for any other purpose than their 
condemnation, who are taken and delighted 
with them ; at the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God. O my friends, these were 
never invented but by that mind which had 
first lost the joy and ravishing delights of 


over all forever.” God’s holy presence-—No Cross, No Crown, 
Such, with much more that might be ad- | ch. xv. p. 1,s. 7. 


duced, are the words of one who has ever| “In order to show how the Society viewed 
been regarded as a distinguished standard- | this subject both in Great Britain and in this 
bearer of the peculiar and righteous testimo-| country, more than one hundred and thirty 
nies held by the Society of Friends: “ He | years since, we will quote the discipline adopted 
being dead yet speaketh.” by the Yearly Meeting in 1716. It is as fol- 

Cuntonsville, 1st mo., 1868. F. L. | lows: ‘ Advised that a watchful care be taken 
to prevent Friends’ children and all professing 
truth, from going to, or being in any way 
Real courtesy is widely different from the | concerned in, stage plays, lotteries, music,and 
courtesy which blooms only on the sunshine | dancing; and that such also be dealt with as 
of love and the smile of beauty, and withers | run races om horseback or on foot, lay wagers, 
and cools down in the atmosphere of poverty, | or use any kind of gaming or vain sports or 
age and toil. Show me the man who can quit | pastimes ; for our time passeth swiftly away, 
the brilliant society of the young to listen to | and our pleasure and delight ought to be in 
the kindly voice of age ; who can hold cheerful | the law of the Lord. And Friends are 
converse with one whom years has deprived | advised against attending such places of 
of charms. Show me the man of generous | diversion, and against falling into any of 
impulses, who is always ready to help the poor | these practices; and if any who are con- 








TRUE COURTESY. 


and needy ; show me the man who treats un- | cerned or indulge themselves in any of these 


protected maidenhood as he would the heiress, | evils cannot be brought to a due sense of 
surrounded by the protection of rank, riches | their misconduct herein, Monthly Meetings, 
and family. Show me the man who never for-| after a time of waiting and kind treatment, 
gets for an instant the delicacy, the respect | in the spirit of restoring love, should testify 
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their disunion with them.’ 
discipline is essentially the same as the fore- 


going. ) 
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“Some have supposed that Christ sanc- 
tioned music by his presence at the celebra- 
tion of the Passover, on the night before he 
was betrayed. The Evangelist, in relating 
the occurrences of the evening, says: ‘ And 
when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.’ Matt. xxiv. 30. 


(And our present 


“Instances, both ancient and modern, 
night be greatly multiplied to show that the 
Society and its most faithful members have 











uniformly borne a testimony against the 
use of music, as wholly opposed to unchange- 
able principles of our profession; but 
we shall only adduce one more, and that 
because it carries with it the authority of a 
Yearly Meeting in its collective capacity. 
It is contained in the extracts from the min- 
utes of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 1850. 

“<The ancient testimony of our religious 
Society in relation to music, was feelingly 
revived in this meeting. This testimony, as 
well as others which have distinguished us as 
a people, had its origin in a very early period 
of its history. Like them, it was the fruit, 
not of speculation or fallacious human reason- 
ings, but of a clear manifestation of the 
Lord’s will—the indubitable impress of the 
Divine mind on the understandings of our 
devoted and faithful predecessors. They saw, 
as we now see, that the fascinating excitement 
of music has a direct tendency to draw away 
our attention from the holy in-speaking 
language of Divine Wisdom to the soul, to 
drown the gentle voice of truth, which in un- 
utterable mercy is afforded for our direction 
and safety through the trials and temptations 
of this probationary state. Looking to the 
holy head,and pattern of the Christian church, 
and to his earlier followers, we find no pre- 
cept or example to sanction that waste of 
time and dissipation of mind which attend 
the use of music and other vain amusements. 

“*Tt has been feelingly remarked in this 
meeting, that before the divine Master would 
exercise his power to raise from the dead the 
Ruler’s daughter, he first- caused “the min- 
strels and the people making a noise” to be 
removed out of the way: and the Lord’s chil- 
dren know that it is in the absence of these 
things and other animal excitements, that the 
power which raises and gives life to the 
soul, is to be sought and experienced. 

“*The testimony of our Society on this 
subject was first raised when the sun of the 
gospel day shone upon it in meridian bright- 
ness; when what are now by some called “little 
things” were seen in that light to be greatly 
destructive of true peace and enjoyment. 
Experience abundantly confirms their views. 

“*The watchmen on our walls have re- 
marked, that children who have been in- 
dulged in music generally’ manifest, when 
they grow up, opposition to others of our 
testimonies, and that there appears no way 
































more direct to lead them out of the Society 


than such indulgence.’ 


This hymn, as Craydock informs us, was 
called ‘the hallel.’ It was a part of the ceremo- 
nies of the paschal feast, and always sung at 
its close. 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ at a time 
when the ceremonial laws were yet in force. 
He submitted to them all, saying, ‘Thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.’ 
Now, if the presence of Christ, at the singing 
of that hymn, sanctioned the use of music 
under the gospel dispensation, either in places 
of public worship, in the ball-room, or in 
private families, then it also authorizes Chris- 
tians to slay the paschal lamb, to eat it with 
unleavened bread and bitter herhs, and, in 
short, to institute again the Jewish Passover, 
with all its rites and ceremonies. The argu- 
ment, if it proves anything, proves too much, 
and so falls to the ground. 


Our Lord’s mission was to ‘ the 


“That music is in its nature sensual needs 


no demonstration, for where the sense of 
hearing is wanting there can be no music. 
Its pleasures are the pleasures of sense, and 
only differ from the pleasures of eating and 
drinking as one sense or one set of nerves dif- 
fers from another. 
of our being in relation to the pleasures of . 
sense, that they are of short duration, and 
leave nothing behind them to enrich the 
intellectual or feed the 
The delights of music claim no exception to 
this rule; it leaves the soul as poor as any 
other sensual enjoyment.” 


Now it is one of the Jaws 


immortal nature. 


“‘ Happiness,” says Paley, “does not con- 


sist in the pleasures of sense, in whatever 


profusion or variety they may be enjoved. 
, These pleasures, by repetition, lose 
their relish. It is a property of the animal 
machine for which we know no remedy, that 
the organs by which we perceive pleasure are 
blunted and benumbed by being frequently 
exercised in the same way. There is hardly 
any delusion by which men are greater 
sufferers in their happiness than by their ex- 
pecting too much from what they call plea- 
sure. Men whose professed pursuit it is, and 
who are withheld in the pursuit by no re- 
straints of fortune, or scruples of conscience, 
have a restless passion for variety; a great 
part of their time is vacant, and much of it 
irksome. By degrees they become fastidious 
in the choice of pleasure, languid in the enjoy- 
ment of it, and miserable under the want of 
it.”—Pauley’s Philosophy, book 1, chap. 6. 

He that depends upon music, or any other 
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sensual enjoyment, for happiness, although 
the means to pursue them be inexhaustible, is 
doomed, by the irrepealable laws of his 
nature, to fail in the chase. By pressing 
onward, reckless of the consequences, he will 
svon arrive in that “far country” were there 
is always “a mighty famine,’ and where 
even “the husks that the swine did eat” will 
be denied him. Blessed is that man who, 
having left his parental home, under the 
false hope that happiness may be found in 
sensual gratifications, shall early discover 
that these cannot satisfy his spiritual and im- 
mortal nature. But thrice blessed shall he be, 
who, having made that discovery, shall, like 
the suffering prodigal, return to his “ father’s 
house,” where there is “ bread enough and to 
spare ;” not that bread which, like all animal 
pleasures, “ perishes with the using,” but that | 





brightness of the Father’s glory and the ex. 
press image of his person.” What loving an. 
thems will be ours, then, amid the all-encom- 
passing, entrancing and transforming radiance 
of the heavenly vision! Would that we might 
sing glad songs together somewhat more than 
we do in the house of our pilgrimage.— Watch 
man and Reflector. 

catemeassiplpobitaeanaais 

OLD AGE. 
BY H. W. BEECHER. 
(Concluded from page 9.) 

There ought, also, to be wisdom in, secular 
affairs, in the preparation by the young with 
reference to the coming of old age. 

Foresight is a Christian virtue. There be 
many persons who think that we are to de- 
pend upon Providence, and not upon foresight. 
There are some who even think that we ought 


“living bread which cometh down from | not to insure ourselves, but that we ought in- 
heaven, of which, if a man eat, he shall never | stead to depend upon Providence. Are we, 


die.”—John vi. 50, &e. 


then, to depend upon Providence for next 


While we have confined our remarks | year’s crop, and not sow the seed? Am I te 


chiefly to the subject of music and the evils 
too often attending it, we are aware that it 
may be said these are only branches of that 
corrupt tree which has its root in a worldly 
spirit, and which exhibits itself in a wide de- 
parture in many other instances from the 
simplicity of our religious profession. We 
would therefore affectionately urge upon our 
members the importance of consistent example 


depend upon Providence to hang umbrellas 
over my head whenever it rains, instead of 
building a roof to shelter me? Should you 
net rather say that he who makes a wise pro- 
vision for future contingencies is acting in 
obedience to God’s law? Every man should 
make such provision for himself as that he 
shall not be dependent upon others. Provis- 
ion for moderate comfort in old age is wise. 


“in eating and drinking, and putting on of'| It is far better than an ambition for immod- 


_ apparel,” in the furniture of our houses, the 


entertainment of our friends at social gather- 
ings, and in the pursuit of wealth, that we 
may comply with the apostolic exhortation, 
“ Let your moderation appear in all things.” 





COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Individual experience is always limited and 
narrow. It partakes more or less of our idio- 
syncrasies. Even spiritual communion within 
our own pale alone is apt to leave somewhat 
of the sect. It is good, therefore, at times to 
go abroad and mingle with those of different 
name and ways. It is pleasant to recognize 
the family likeness among those we were not 
thinking of as near akin. Our little souls 
swell to see how large our Father's house is. 
In spite of that stiffness of the vocal organs 
which makes some of us say sibboleth when we 
ought to say shibboleth, it limbers us somewhat 
to feel that after all we are one family, and 
that saints above and saints below but one 
communion make. If we now see each other 
through a glass darkly, and mistake each 
other sometimes, we shall see by and bye face 
to face, and gaze with a glad glow of soul on 
the universal likeness—a likeness sweetly 
blending and harmonizing with the most 
varied individuality—to Him “who is the 


erate riches, which too often defeats itself. If 
men are more moderate in their expectations ; 
if, when they bad obtained a reasonable com- 


petency, they secured that from the perils of ” 


commercial reverses, more men, I think, than 
now, would go into old age serene and happy. 
But I think that many men make money, not 
that they may enjoy it, but that they may en- 
joy the ambition of having more money than 
other people. 

They do not measure property by its rela- 
tion to their uses, but by its relation to their 
pride, and to their ambition. The consequence 
is, that when the storm descends upon them 
many a gallant ship goesdown. In my judg- 
ment, in nine cases out of ten, immoderation 
is the father of bankruptcy. It is the part of 
wisdom to secure, in youth and in manhood,a 
competency that shall keep old age from want. 
One of the conditions of true manliness is that 
a man shall not be dependent upon anybody 
but himself. I think it would be better that 
the father should not be dependent upon his 
children at any period of his life. 

There is something beautiful, I know, in the 
thought of a parent leaning on the shoulders 
of those whom he has reared. Nevertheless 
there is something more beautiful in the 


| thought of a man leaning upon his own staff. 
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i ecinaesiaatianiite 
In youth you are cutting the staff that you 
are to lean upon inoldage. There is a reason, 
therefore, for frugality and moderation in ex- 

nse, that reaches as far out as your life is 
lee, and that will seem to you more and 
more apparent as you grow older. 

In looking upon old age we are forcibly 
struck with the necessity of taking pains 
early, and all the way through life, to accu- 
mulate stores for social enjoyment. Sociabil- 
ity isa part of Christian duty. He that de- 
rives enjoyment from himself alone, that seeks 
to exclude himself from society, or to shut 
himself up with a class, or with a few families 
in a class, or with a few persons in a family, 
of his own age, taste and pursuits, is leading a 
narrow, circumscribed life. If all your life 
long you derive pleasure from only one or two 
rounds ; if you teach yourself to enjoy one or 
two things; if, of all that swarm around you 
in human life, you derive satisfaction only 
from the society of a chosen few; if you are 
happy only with those who reflect you, in 
some way, how greatly will you feel the need 
of social pleasure i in old age. A man ought 
to so train himself that there shall not bea 
human being about him out of whom he ecan- 
not extract both profit and enjoyment. The 
tendency towards «brotherhood ; the holding 
of all men as though they were akin to you; 
the habit of deriving satisfaction from all 
classes of society, has a relation not only to 
your usefulness and influence, but it has also 
arelation to your old age. If a man, in old 
age, can go down to the great ocean of human 
society, and casting his line there, bring to 
land every fish with a piece of money in its 
mouth, how happy is he! There be many old 
men who are happy at home, if they take 
their staff and walk into the street, all the 
children make them happy, and all the neigh- 
bors, men of low as well as of high degree, 
furnish them with pleasure. Every manshould 
take great care not to cut himself off from the 
sympathies of human life. Old men should 
take care that they be not deprived of enjoy- 
ment in the society of the young ; and if a man 
would derive comfort from the young in his 
old age, he must cultivate an attachment for 
the young in his early life. In youth and 
middle age you are to secure the provision 
that shall supply you in old age, if you are to 
be nourished and made happy on such joys as 
these. 

Let me speak a few words of the intellec- 
tual resources that are to help you in old age. 

Too often the intellect is merely consid- | 
ered asa tool. A man is too often educated 
merely with reference to gaining his future. 


at him, and ask: “Why do you throw away 
so many precious years in educating a man 
who is not to be anything after all but a 
mechanic or a laborer?” Or, if a man has 
gone through college, and has educated him- 
self for a chemist, and then goes into a ma- 
chine shop, people s say : “ Why what a prosti- 
tution of time that was? He has gone through 

a whole curriculum of learning, only to bury 
himself in a shop.” Education has a more 
important relation to manhood than it has to 
the making of your outside fortune. Educa- 
tion means the development of what is in man ; 
and every man ought to be developed, not be- 
cause he can make money thereby, but be- 
cause he can make manhood thereby. Edu- 
vation is due to your manhood. Every child 
should be educated, no matter what his busi- 
ness is to he. Of those who have not received 
a liberal professional education, there is not 
one young man ina million, in this country 
(where there is so much of work, and conse- 
quently so much of leisure), who has a fair 
start, that has not time enough, and means 
enough, and opportunities enough, to get a 
rational education. In that you are to have 
a refuge inold age. It isa piteous thing when 
a man becomes old, and can no longer plead 
at the bar, who has taken all his excitement 
there through life; or practice at medicine, 
who has taken all his excitement in that 
through life ; or longer pursue his professional 
calling ; and on heing shut out from these in- 
citements, has nothing to do. 

Keep your lamp full of oil, and lay up 
such stores of intellectual provision, that, 
when you go into old age, if one re- 
source fails you, you can try another. If 
you have learned to look wnder your feet 
every day while young, and to cull ‘the treas- 
ures of truth which belong to geology, natural 
history, and chemistry ; if every fly ‘furnished 
you a study; if the jnerustation of the frost 
is a matter ‘of interest; if the trees that come 
in spring, and the birds that populate them, 
the flowers of the meadow, the grass of the 
field, the fishes that disport. themselves in the 
water—if all of these are to you so many 
souvenirs of the working hand of your God, 
you will find that when you come into old 
age you have great stores ‘of enjoyment there- 
in. “Let me, “therefore, recommend you to 
commit much to memory. When a man is 
blind, his memory is not blind. I have seen 
many a man who in youth had committed 
much to memory from the Se riptures, and of 
hymns and poems, was able, in old age, to 
recall and recite what they had le: urned, and 
| to fall back upon those treasures; their own 


To such an extent is this idea prevalent that | heads having thus become to them books and 


ifa man is to bea mechanic, or a farmer, and 
has pursued a liberal education, people sneer | up against old age! 


libraries. Oh, 


how much a man may store 
What a price is put 
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into the hands of the young wherewith to get 
wisdom? What provisions for old age do 
they squander and throw away? It is not 
that you may be keen now, merely; it is not 
that you may be strong now, merely ; it is not 
fur the poor ambition of being esteemed 
learned, that I urge you now to lay such 
treasures up ; but because it is just, and right, 
and noble that you should be intelligent, and 
because your whole life is interested in it, and 
your old age preéminently so. 

There is many an old philosopher, like 
Franklin, whose last hours are so serene, and 
sweet, and beautiful, as to almost make one 
wish to exchange youth for old age. Man 
should stand in the horizon of life as some- 
times, in summer, we see the sun stand; as if 
it had forgotten to move, lying so in vapor 
that it is shorn of its excessive brightness— 
large, round, red—looking as if it waited to 
cast back one more love glance on the earth ; 
so have I seen the aged linger, so round, and 
rich, and bright, and beautiful, as to make 
youth seem poor in treasure when compared 
with old age. It is a great thing so to have 
lived that the best part of life shall be in the 
ripe old age. October, the ripest months of 
the year, and the richest in colors, is a type 
of what old age should be. 

I have reserved for the last the most im- 
portant, namely, the spiritual preparation for 
old age. It is a beautiful thing for a man 
when he comes into old age to have no more 
preparation to make. Far better than noth- 
ing it is, for a man who has gone through the 
hurry of life, who has tasted its disappoint- 
ments, sounded its depths, and exhausted his 
resources, to spend his last years in preparing 
for the other life—that is far better than 
nothing ; but [ consider that a man’s whole 
life should be a preparation for dying, and 
that when a man comes into old age he should 
have less preparation than at any other period 
of his life. Your thoughts should commence 
with heaven ; your hopes should point you to 
those higher and nobler enjoyments that are 
in store; you should so live that when you 
come into old age you will not have to begin 
a new and untried way; you should not then 
have a piety that fits you like a boughten gar- 
ment, not measured to your form. If piety 
is the garment you have worn through a long 
and virtuous life, you may stand in your old 
age in the certainty of faith, waiting only 
that you may pass from glory to glory. 

A part of this spiritual preparation con- 
sists, I think, in living all the time with the 
distinct consciousness that our life is a joined 
one; that the best part of it is that which 
lies beyond ; and that we are not to live for 
the life that lies between one and eighty, but 
for that which lies between one and eternity. 





| The habit of associating all your friends and 


friendships with this future life, while it wil] 
afford you great comfort and strength all the 
way through life, will give its chiefest fruits and 
benefits in old age. As you grow old child. 
hood’s companions die around you every year, 
but if you have been living a true Christian life, 


|although the world may seem desolate for g 
| time, yet your thought is this: “My com 


panions, my fellow-workers, have gone be 
fore me; I am left alone in the dreary world, 
but am every day being shoved up closer and 
closer towards that world of everlasting joy, 
that world of high disport, that world of ever- 
lasting blessedness. One has gone before; 
another has gone; the wife of my bosom, 
then my eldest child, one after another of my 
children, and of their children have gone ; one 
after another of my neighbors and the friends 
of my youth have gone, and I am left behind; 
but I am close upon their heels. They are 
all there waiting for me. I have but a few 


days to wait, and I shall be blessed again 


with their high and holy society.” 

How desolate must old age be to the man 
who has no heaven beyond, who stands 
trembling with infirmities, declined in ear and 
eye and tongue; his hand palsied, his memo- 
ry gone—looking back across the dreary 
stretch of life that he has just passed over, 
and looking forward with fear to the life of 
which he thought so little! How glorious for 
an old man to stand, as Moses stood, upon 
the top of the mount looking across the Jor- 
dan into the promised land, and yiew the 
fair possessions awaiting him! Moses died, 
and did not go over; but the old man shall 
die, and go over, and shall find it in that 
day a land enriched, beautified, glorified, and 
made blessed. 

If you would come into old age with these 
high transcendent hopes, begin the work of 
preparation early. Live rightly all the way 
through. Do not think that if you live as 
you please now, you can live as you please 
then. Live now as you want to liye in old 
age. Lay such walls on such foundations 
and of such materials as will support you 
then; and then when heart and flesh shall 
fail, it will only be because God thus breaks 
open the tenement that he may let out 
the spirit to enter into that high and serene 
existence where there shall be everlasting 
youth ; where there shall be no more growing 
old, no more decay; and where everlasting 
blessedness awaits you. 





Never Atone.—A pious cottager residing 
in the centre of a long and dreary heath being 
asked by a visitor, “ Are you not sometimes 
afraid in yonr lonely situation, especially in 
the winter?” replied, “Oh no; for Faith shuts 
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the door at night, and Mercy opens it in the | 
morning. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. . 
SHALL THE SWORD DEVOUR FOREVER? 


The war system is an attempt to effect the 
extinction of individual accountability to mo- 
rality and Christianity, in one respect especial- 
ly. The military code is peremptory; it “saith 
to this man go, and he goeth; to ‘another 
come, and he cometh;” it makes it the im- 
perative duty of the soldier to obey the orders 
of his superior, regardless of the convictions 
in his own mind of right and wrong. Here 
we see the enormity of the system. It asks 
what no man has a right to give, as none have 
aright to debase themselves to the level of a 
beast of burden—man having been endued 
with faculties of a higher order, is responsible 
to the Giver for the right use of them; and 
this is one of the many evidences that the sys- 
tem is in itself an outrage upon reason, mo- 
rality and Christianity, requiring in its execu- 
tion what neither of these will permit their 

sessor to surrender, that is, self-responsi- 
ility. 

Could the system be presented to us for in- 
vestigation as something entirely new, with 
the repulsiveness which is inseparable from 
it, what rational man could favor its adop- 
tin? But is it more worthy of adoption be- 
cause of its long continuance? Are its effects 
less evil, less detrimental to man’s best inter- 
ests for having spread its scourge and devasta- 
tion throughout centuries? Its fruits are evil, 
and that continually, and they will be so as 
long as the system shall remain. We look 
back with astonishment to past generations 
who have given support to war by such enor- 
mous sacrifices of property and human life; 
but do we do better? Do we take warning 
from a bad example, or unwisely follow after 
it? What wisdom it would be for this gene- 
ration to enter upon an investigation of the 
case, as being responsible for the continuance 
of such a system. Is this not a subject pre- 
senting an open door-to labor? Is it not suf- 
ficiently important to call forth, and even to 
demand from Friends, an increase of associ- 
ated labor? Could the Society of Friends be 
found in good earnest performing its whole 
duty, in properly opening, and presenting this 
deeply interesting subject to the consideration 
of the public, it is reasonable to suppose that 
such Christian labors would be crowned with 
glorious results. The case is so plain, that it 
would seem hardly possible to fail of arousing 
conviction in the minds of many that war 
should no longer receive the approval of any 
professing to be Christians, and those thus 
awakened might become co-laborers in the 
great and good cause, the establishment of 





permanent peace among the nations of the 
earth. Even if the labor thus bestowed did 
not call forth at once all the consideration the 
subject seems to demand, still it might prove 
like bread cast upon the waters, found after 
many days. No services in a good cause, 
rightly performed, are ever lost. I consider 
Friends have an important trust committed 
to them—that of performing a share of Chris- 
tian labor, for the establishment of “ peace on 
earth and good will to men,” and the approval 
of Divine Goodness does not depend upon 
whether those on whom labor is bestowed 
profit by it or not; every one to his own mas- 
ter must stand or fall. 

It is hard to change long established cus- 
toms, especially if they be national. The sys- 
tem in question being both national and of 
long duration, shall we therefore conclude 
that the sword is destined to devour for- 
ever? Such conclusion would betray a want 
of trust in the Divine arm of power. Is not 
its long continuance and difficulty of extine- 
tion one of the best reasons for early labor, 
prosecuted with a zeal and fortitude equal 
to the obstacles which are necessary to be 
overcome? Oh! how such services would be 
blessed by the Author of all good, in the re- 
moval of the props, one after another, by 
which the war system is upheld, until the last 
shall be taken from under it; and thus would 
be fulfilled the glorious day spoken of by the 
Prophet, when the “sword should be beaten 
into a ploughshare, and the spear into a pru- 
ning hook; nation should no more lift up 
sword against nation, neither learn war any 
more.” 

It may be urged that the state of the com- 
munity does not admit of abolishing the mili- 
tary code. I have heard the same idea held 
up for more than fifty years in regard to the 
abolition of slavery in these United States; 
it was claimed that before it could be right- 
fully done, the master and slave should both 
undergo a preparatory process; the plea was 
plausible; it satisfied many, that, under the 
circumstances, and for the present, the subject 
should not be disturbed. But, alas! how irra- 
tional the conclusion—nothing could be better 
calculated to give perpetuity to this unceasing 
wrong. 

Now if it be wrong for brethren, children of 
one common Parent, to sustain and continue 
a military system, which, in its execution, is 
attended with the awful destruction of each 
other’s lives, is it not imperative upon those 
who profess to bear an uncompromising testi- 
mony against war, to use their best endeavors 
in exhibiting to public view its enormity 
and deformity, and the necessity for a radical 
change ? 


Dutchess Co., N. Y., 2d mo. 19th, 1868. 
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CONSTANCY. 

Let our love be firm, constant, and insep- 
arable ; not coming and returning, like the tide, 
but descending like a never-failing river, ever 
running into the ocean of divine excellency, 
passing on in the channels of duty and a con- 
stant obedience, and never ceasing to be what 
it is till it comes to be what it desires to be; 
still being a river till it be turned into sea, 
and vastness, even the immensity of a blessed 
eternity.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Unwor.piiness.—The views off this sub- 
ject as presented in a lecture by F. W. 
Robertson, which will be found in another 
part of this paper, are not new, and may be 
familiar to many; but the logical manner in 
which they are treated commends them to 
the attention of the intelligent reader. 

The disposition to appropriate to self- 
indulgence the many blessings which sur- 
round us, without sufficiently regarding the 
Source whence they emanate, is not confined ta 
any particular age, but the proneness to do 
so, is in proportion to the measure of selfish- 
ness which may exist in each individual. 
Man’s position relative to the things of 
the woritf; and the responsibility attached to 
it, is so Clearly sct before us in the article 
alluded to, that we can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive the obligation resting upon all to con- 
sult daily the divine oracle in order that 
these good gifts may be used without abusing 
them, and to recognize the necessity, amid the 
multifarious concerns of this life, of turning 
toward the great Centre of existence, that 
they may behold radiating from it that light 
by which they are to discern with certainty 
their duties to their fellow men. 

When we realize that Christianity consists 
in principles and not in theoretic rules, we 
have gained a point most favorable to spirit- 
ual progress. And Friends have need only 
to live in accordance with their religious pro- 
fession to be brought into close proximity 
with the operations of the spirit of Love, 
which is the Spirit of Christ, whereby we are 
strengthened in the performance of every 
duty devolving upon us as rational and 
social beings, 


CrrcuLar MEETINGS appointed by Had 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, N. J., to be held 
on First-day in each month, beginning at3 
o’clock in the afternoon, as follows : 

Camden, Fourth month, 1868. Haddon. 
field, Fifth month. Medford, Sixth month, 
Evesham, Seventh month. Moorestown, 
Eigth month. Westfield, Ninth month, 
Camden, Tenth month. Haddonfield, Eleventh 
month. Medford, Twelfth month. 





Diep, on the 15th of Second month, 1868, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Henry Cowgill, in 
Kent Co., Del., Mary C. Watswortu, in the 634 
year of her age. 

, on Third-day, 18th ult., Isaac Hispgrp, 
aged 71, a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

, of apoplexy, in Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on the evening of the 23d of Second month, 
1868, Apicaim. T. Witpman, wife of John Wild- 
man, aged 54 years 8 months and 28 days. In 
the very unexpected death of this dear friend, 
there is a clear warning given to survivors to be 
prepared at all times to leave this world, for truly 
we know not the day nor the hour that we may be 
called hence to be seen cf men no more. She re- 
tired to bed in the evenng in her usual robust 
health (with which she was generally favored), but 
ina few minutes complained of great pain in her 
head. A physician was immediately summoned, but 
medical skill was unavailing, and she died in about 
half an hour from the time she was first taken ill. 
She was a member and overseer of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting, and highly esteemed as a useful 
woman in the community. 

——, in Brooklyn, on the 22d of Second month, 
Carouine H. Seaman, in the 60th vear of her age, a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
In recording the death of this dear friend, who has 
been extensively known, and as extensi\ely b: loved, 
we find it due to offer a little tribute to her memo- 
ry, which is enshrined in the hearts of many with 
gratitude and affection. Truly might it be said of 
her, ‘* She hath finished the work given her to do.” 
How often has the tender influence of her sympa- 
thizing spirit soothed the disquietude of tribulated 
hearts, and clothed the disconsolate with a com- 
forting evidence that though sad and lonely they 
were not fursaken, but had in hera friend on whom 
they could lean for counsel and encouragement 
when the earth seemed to them as bound with bars 
of iron, and no ray of the sunlight of prosperity 
open to their view; then indeed would she fully 
administer the balm of sympathy and aid, and the 
desert heart was made to rejoice. The cause of the 
poor and needy seemed her especial care, and 
many are they who could rise up and call her 
blessed. Her affectionate heart realized the enjoy- 
ments of sincere, devoted and enduring friendships, 
of which even the enfeebling effects of increasing 
disease had not power to deprive her; and she was 
long the centre of a circle of loving friends and re- 
lations, ever solicitous for their comfo't and pleas- 
ure, and alive to whatever was best calculated to 
promote their welfare and happiness. With a clear- 
ness of perception, strength of judgment, and firm- 
ness of purpose, there was blended the sweet in- 
fluence of a mild and ge.tle spirit—-ever recog- 
nizing the Divine power which operates on the 
minds of all, and an ever present sense of Di- 
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yine superintendency in human events. Through 
all the trials and vicissitudes that were me'ed 
her, she bowed in humble and cheerful resig- 
nation to the dispensations of Unerring Wisdom; 
and in the closing of her beautiful life, which was 
marked with calmness and grace, we have the pre- 
cious assurance that all is well—that her purified 
spiritis at rest, with fondly loved ones, in the realms 
of perfect bliss. H. 
acini 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon next, 3d mo. 20th, at 3 o’clock, at Race 
sre t Monthly Meeting Room. Full attendance par- 
ticularly desired, 





Lypia H. Haut, Clerk. 


———_--—~ 0 — 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 
Stated Meeting on Seventh-day evening next, 3d 
mo. 21st, at 8 o’clock. 
Jos. M. Trumay, Jr., Clerk. 


—_— sr 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 


Stated Meet'ng on Fourth-day Evening, 3d mo. 
18th, at 8 o’clock, at Race street Monthly Meeting 
Room. Jacop M. ELtts, ) Clerk: 

Anxe Cooper, § ~~" "* 
—_—-—~<es—_ 


EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE. 
BY F. W. ROBERTSON, ‘ 

“Use this world as not abusing it.” Here 
Christianity stands between the worldly spirit 
and the narrow religious spirit. The worldly 
spirit says, “Time is short; take your fill; 
live while you can.” The narrow religious 
spirit says, “ All the pleasure here is a snare 
and dangerous; keep out of it altogether.” 
In opposition to this narrow spirit, Christian- 
ity says, ‘Use the world,” and, in opposition 
to the worldly spirit, “ Do not abuse it. All 
things are vours. Take them, and use them; 
but never let them interfere with the higher 
life which you are called on to lead. ‘A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things that he possesses.’ ” 

It is therefore a distinct duty to use life 
while we are here. We are citizens of the 
world, we may not shrink from it. We must 
share its duties, dangers, sorrows, and joys. 
Time is short; therefore opportunities are so 
much the more valuable. ‘There is an infinite 
value stamped upon them. Therefore, use 
the world. But then it is a duty equally 
distinct to live above the world. Unworld- 
liness is the spirit of holding all things as not 
our own, in the perpetual conviction that 
they will not last. It is not to put life and 
God’s lovely world aside with self-torturing 
hand. It is to have the world, and not to let 
the world Hfave you ; to be its master, and not 
its slave. To have Christ hidden in the 
heart, calming all, and making all else seem 
by comparison poor and small. 

_ This principle he applies, first, to domestic 
life. “'They that have wives be as though 
they had none.” 


The idea was just then beginning to be dis- 
cussed, which of the two was in itself the 
higher state, and more according to God’s 
will, the single or the married. In after ages 
this question was decided in a very disastrous 
way ; for it was taught that celibacy was the 
only really pure and angelic life. Marriage 
was regarded as earthly and sensual, unfit for 
those who were to serve as priests. Now 
here observe the apostolic wisdom. He does 
not say celibacy is the saintly, and marriage 
the lower and earthlier state. He wisely 
says, “In whatever state you can most un- 
distractedly serve God, that is the unworldly 
one to you.” 

This is a very important principle for con- 
sideration in the present day. There is a 
growing tendency to look on a life of contem- 
plation and retirement, of separation from all 
earthly ties—in a word, asceticism,—as the 
higher life. Let us understand that God has 
so made man, that ordinarily he who lives 


o . . 7 
alone leaves part of his heart uncultivated ; 


for God made man for domestic life. He 
who would be wiser than his Maker is only 
wise in appearance. He who cultivates one 
part of his nature at the expense of the rest, 
has not produced a perfect man, but an ex- 
aggeration. It is easy, in silence and soli- 
tude, for the hermit to be abstracted from all 
human interests and hopes, to be dead to 
honor, dead to.pleasure. But, then, the sym- 
pathies which make him a man with men— 
how shall they grow? He is not the highest 
Christian who lives alone and single, but he 
who, whether single or married, lives superior 
to this earth ; he who, in the'midst of domes- 
tic cares, petty annoyances, or daily vexations, 
ean still be calm, and serene, and sweet. 
That is real unworldliness ; and, in comparison 
with this, the mere hermit’s life is easy in- 
deed. 
The second case is unworldliness in sorrow. 
“They that weep, as though they wept not.” 
Observe, the Apostle does not here recom- 
mend apathy, not merely a reason of prudence. 
He bids them sorrow; but not as they who 
have no hope. He does not say, “ Weep 
not ;” but “ weep, as though they wept not.” 
This unworldliness consists of two parts :— 
1st. The duty and the right of sorrow. 
“Weep.” Christianity does not sear the hu- 
man heart; it softens it.’ They who forbid 
grief should, to be consistent, go further and 
torbid affection, for grief is only a state of the 
affections ; if joy be felt in the presence of the 
loved object, grief must be felt in its absence. 
Christianity destroys selfishness, makes a man 
quick and sensitive for others, and alive to 
every call of affection. Moreover, dealing 
with infinite things, it imparts something of 
its own infinitude to every feeling. A Chris- 
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tian is a man whose heart is exquisitely at- 
tuned to all utterances of grief. Shall he not 
feel nor mourn? His Master wept over the 
grave of friendship. Tears of patriotism fell 
from His eyes. There is no unmanliness in 
shedding tears; it is not unchristian to yield 
to deep feeling. We may admire the stern 
old Roman heart; but we must not forget 
that the Roman stoicism is not of the spirit 
of Christianity. For Christianity says, 
“ Weep.” 

2d. Christian unworldliness puts limits to 
sorrow. “As though they wept not:” that 
is, as though God had already removed their 
grief. Else in this world of sorrow and dis- 
tress, how should we escape despair? Famil- 
iarity with eternal things subdues grief, calms 
and softens it, gives it a true perspective. 
Christianity does not say to our hearts, when 
smarting under the bitter pain of disappoint- 
ment or loss, “It is nothing!” but it says, 


, itis less than you had supposed it to be; 


you will, sooner or later, feel that it is easier 
to bear than you expected.” This elasticity 
of heart receives its only true warrant from 
Christianity. 

The third case is unworldliness in joy. 
“They that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
not.” Christ’s religion is no grim, ghastly 
system of gloom. God’s world is not like the 
fabled place of punishment where waters of 
refreshment rise brimming to the lips, while 
a stern prohibition sounds forth, “Touch not, 
taste not, handle not. You will observe, the 
joy spoken of here is not spiritual, but earthly 
joy; for, if it had been spiritual joy, the 
Apostle could not have put any limitation to 
it, Therefore, Christians may have earthly 
joy. And they that rejoice are emphatically 
the young. Let the young be happy. Health, 
spirits, youth, society,—let them enjoy these, 
and thank God with no misgiving. Let there 
be no half-remorseful sensations, as though 
they were stolen joys. Christ had no sympa- 
thy with that tone of mind which scowls on 
human happiness: His first manifestation of 
power was ata marriage feast. Who would 
eheck the swallows flight, or silence the gush 
of ‘happy melody which the thrush pours 
forth in spring? Look round this beautiful 
world of God’s: ocean dimpled into myriad 
smiles; the sky a trembling, quivering mass 
of blue, thrilling hearts with ecstasy ; every 
tint, every form replete with beauty. You 
cannot, except wilfully, misread its meaning. 
God says, “ Be glad!” Do not force young 
happy hearts to an unnatural solemnity, as if 
to be happy were a crime. Let us hear their 
loud, merry, ringing laugh, even if sterner 
hearts can be glad no longer ; to see innocent 
mirth and joy does the heart good. 

But now, observe, everlasting considerations 
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are to come in, not to sadden joy, but to calm 
it, to moderate its transports, and make eyey 
worldly joy a sublime thing. We are to be 
calm, cheerful, self-possessed ; to sit loose to 
all these sources of enjoyment, masters of our. 
selves. 

The Apostle lays down no rule respecting 
worldly amusements. He does not say you 
must avoid this or that, but he lays down 
broad principles. People often come to min. 
isters, and ask them to draw a boundary line, 
within which they may safely walk. There 
is none. It is at our peril that we attempt to 
define where God has not defined. We can. 
not say, “ This amusement is right, and that 
is wrong.” And herein is the greater respon- 
sibility laid upon all, for we have to live out 
principles rather than maxims ; and the prin- 
ciple here is, Be unworldly. 

But, remember, if the enjoyments which you 
permit yourselves are such, that the thought 
of passing time, and coming eternity, presents 
itself as an intrusive thought, which has no 
business there, which is out of place, and in- 
congruous ; if you become secularized, excited, 
and artificial ; if there is left behind a cray- 
ing for excitement which can only be slaked 
by more and more intense excitement: then 
it is at your own peril that you say, All is 
left open to me, and permitted. Unworldly 
you must become—or die. Dare not to say 
this is only a matter of opinion; it is not a 
matter of opinion; it is a matter of con- 
science ; and to God you must give account 
for the way in which you have been dealing 
with your soul. 

The fourth case is unworldliness in the ac- 
quisition of property. “They that buy, as 
though they possessed not.” 

Unworldliness is not measured by what 
you possess, but by the spirit in which you 


possess it. It is not said, “ Do not buy,” but_ 


rather “ Buy,—possess.” You may be & 
large merchant, an extensive landed proprie- 
tor, a thriving tradesman, if only your heart 
be separate from the love of these earthly 
things, with God’s love paramount there. 
The amount of property you possess does not 
affect the question ; it is purely a relative con- 
sideration. You go into a regal or ducal 
palace, and perhaps, unaccustomed to the 
splendor which you see, you say, “ All this is 
worldliness.” But the poor man comes to 
your house; your dress, simple as it is, seems 
magnificent to him; your day’s expenditure 
would keep his family for half ayear. He 
sees round him expensively bound books, 
costly furniture, pictures, silver, and china— 
a profusion certainly beyond what is absolute- 
ly necessary; and to him this seems worldli- 
ness too. If the monarch is to live as you 
live, why should not you live as the laborer 
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lives ? If what you call the necessaries of 
jife be the measure of the rich man’s worldli- 
ness, Why should not the poor man’s test 
gauge yours ? No! we must take another test 
than property as the measure of worldliness. 
Christianity forbids our condemning others ; 
men may buy and possess. Christianity pre- 
scribes no law for dress, its color, its fashion, 
or its cost; none for expenditure, none for 
possessions : it fixes great principles, and re- 
quires you to be unaffected, unenslaved by 
earthly things ; to possess them as though you 

sessed them not. The Christian is one 
who, if a shipwreck or a fire were to take all 
luxury away, could descend, without being 
crushed, into the valleys of existence. He 
wears all this on the outside, carelessly, and 
could say, “‘ My a// was not laid there.” 

In conelusion, let there be no censorious- 
ness. How others live, and what they permit 
themselves, may be a matter for Christian 
charity, but it is no matter for Christian 
severity. To his own Master each must 
stand or fall. Judge not. It is work enough 
for any one of us to save his own soul. 

Let there be no self-deception. The way 
in which I have expounded this subject gives 
large latitude, and any one may abuse it if he 
will—any one may take comfort to himself, 
and say, “ Thank God, there are no hard re- 
strictions in Christianity.” Remember, how- 
ever, that Worldliness is a more decisive test 
of a man’s spiritual state than even Sin. Sin 
may be sudden, the result of temptation, 
without premeditation, yet afterwards hated 
—repented of—repudiated—forsaken. But 
ifa man be at home in the world’s pleasure 
and pursuits, content that his spirit should 
have no other heaven but in these things, 
happy if they could but last forever, is not 
his state, genealogy, and character clearly 
stamped ? 

Therefore does St. John draw the distinction 
—“If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father ;’—but “If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 


Se 





For Friends Intelligencer. 
HEDGES. 
Our discipline has often been compared to 
a hedge around us; but it may be asked of 
what use is a hedge around a garden if we 
neglect to cultivate properly the vegetables 
and fruits contained therein? Or, if the hedge 
be not properly trimmed, it may reach so 


high as to obstruct the sun’s rays, and then | 


the plants grow sickly or die. Thus we see 
that everything should be in its place, and 
adapted to the wants of the gardener. The 
glorious sun, that type of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, is the power that moves the wheels 
of life. It clothes the hedge with verdure, 
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and perfects the fruits of the garden ; and the 
hedge, if kept properly trimmed, will keep out 
the trespassers only, and assist in breaking 
the too great force of the wind. 

But is a hedge the best enclosure for a gar- 
den? Undoubtedly a thick and high hedge 
is beneficial on the north and west side to pro- 
tect against the northern blasts; but on other 
portions a fence is preferable. Our Friends of 
the olden time sought to enclose the Society 
with a strong hedge of disciplinary rules, some 
of which it has been found necessary to re- 
move, because they had begun to throw their 
roots into the good soil, and thus rob the ten- 
der plants. A few of those useless portions 
stil] remain, but they are as bare trees, devoid 
of verdure. Would it not be better to substi- 
tute the light and graceful fence of admonition 
and brotherly kindness in place of those rules 
that we do not and cannot enforce? Let us 
examine our rules with candor, and see if we 
cannot exchange some of the dead and dying 
portions of the hedge for an enclosure of ad- 
vice and good example, that will let in the 
sunshine and the gentle south wind; those 
carefully guarded influences which, being 
gifts of a beneficent Creator, were designed to 
promote the good, and increase the happiness 
of His creatures. I. H. 


—_—__-—.6—- __—__—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
In the times of ancient story, in the wondrous days 
of old, 
Many a truth and glorious promise was in fable 
quaintly. told ; 
Down to us has come a legend from those wosdrous 
days of yore, 
Full of beauty and instruction, worth remembering 
evermore. 
From afar there came a giant, all accoutred for the 
fight, 
Like unto the sons of Anak, daring, fierce, a man of 
might— 
In his wondrous strength exulting, he pronounced 
a solemn vow, 
Only to the mightiest Conqueror he the knee would 
ever bow. ® 
So throughout the world he wandered with his 
faithful lance in hand, 
Traversed seas and barren deserts, roamed through 
many.an unknown land ; 
Waded through the Arctic snow-drifts, panted ‘neath 
the tropic sun, 
Seeking ever, vainly seeking—for the goal was still 
unwon,. 
But at length he found a monarch, great his powers 
and his fame, 
Vanquished princes knelt before him, nations trem- 
bled at his name ; 
Unto him he swore allegiance, for his cause un- 
questioning fought, ; 
Many were the deeds of prowess, in his master’s 
name he wrought. 
But he found the prince of Darkness yet a mightier 
Sceptre swayed,— 
At his name his master trembled, of his wiles was 
sore afraid ; 
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So the giant doffed his livery, wandered forth again 
alone, 

Seeking for the King whose power all the universe 
should own. 

*Mid the desert wastes he found him, gloomy, terri- 
ble and grand, 

Low he bowed before the monarch, joined with glee 
his warrior band; 

But the giant saw him shudder, when he to the 
cross drew near, 

Found that from one glorious Presence, even Satan 
fled in fear. 

From this haughty Prince departing, long the Christ 
he vainly sought, 

Throngh the wilderness he journeyed, in a path 
with danger franght— 

Till m last a hoary hermit met him at the close of 

av, 

Told him of the King long sought for,—bade him 
‘*God speed” on his way. 

Then his brazen helmet doffing, all his weapons laid 
aside, 

Leaning on his staff, he journeyed to a river deep 
and wide— 

And instructed by the hermit, there he pitched his 
lonely tent, 

There his life in deeds of mercy, acts of charity, he 
spent. 

To the weak he strength imparted—sought to com- 
fort those who weep, 

Guided many a shriuking pilgrim through the waters 
cold and deep; — 

And upon his brawny shoulders oft the little c¥il- 
dren bore, 


Carried too, the sick, the way-worn, to the other 
shore. 


For the love he bore the Master, Christ the King, 
unseen, unknown, 

Following in his blessed footsteps, toiled he day by 
day alone— 


Praying but to touch his garments, yearning to be- 
hold his face, 

Yet with faith sublime he waited, trusting in his 
heavenly grace. 


Waited till his strength was failing, till his curling 
locks were gray, 


When amid the gathering shadows at the closing of 
the day, 


Stood a little child before him, begged that he would 
pity show, 





Bear him through the storm tossed billows, through 
the darkness with him go. 


Heeding not the wintry tempest, nor the wrathful 
icy tide, 


Onward toiled he in the darkness, safely reached the 
other side. 


When the child no longer mortal, stood revealed the 
glorious One, 


Clothed with majesty and power, radiant as the 
noonday sun. 

Low the giant bowed before him, wondering greatly 
at the sight— 


Veiled his face in fear and trembling, dazzled with 
the glorious light ; 

But a geutle hand uplifted—gracious words fell on 
his ear— 

“I am Christ, thy King long sought for, my dis- 
ciple, banish fear.’? 


‘All thy alms, thy tears, thy prayers, have as- 
cended to my throne, 


All thy crosses, toils and sufferings, borne for my 
sake, I have known; 


ne 


E’en the ‘‘cup of water” given to the wanderer 
to me— 


Now thy work on earth is finished,—all my glory 
soon thou’lts ee !’’ A. R, P, 
he 
Selected. 
HABITUAL DISCONTENT ARISING FROM IMAG 
INARY WANTS. 

The following short apologue of Sadi, an 
Asiatic sage, is full of valuable instruction ~ 
“T never complained of my wretched, forlorm 
condition, but on one oceasion, when my feet 
were naked, and I had not wherewith to shoe 
them. Soon after meeting a man _ without 
feet, I was thankful for the bounty of Prov: 
dence to myself, and with perfect resignation 
submitted to my want of shoes.” 

The true secret of living happily, lies in the 
philosophy of contentment, which is of more 
value than the imagined stone of the alchym- 
ist, that turns everything to gold. 

It is to be lamented, however, that in this 
age of boasted light and improvement the 
philosophy of contentment is very little stu- 
died or regarded. From various corruptéd 
sources we have learned not to be content but 
dissatisfied with the ordinary conditions of 
life. And though neither shoeless, nor desti- 
tute of any essential article of raiment or food, 
we are ready to consume our hearts with vexa- 
tion because we are not seated at the upper 
end of fortune’s table. The semblance of hap- 
piness is more sought after than the reality; 
the phantom of it, rather than the substance. 
The simple plainness of former days is de 
spised. Plain apparel, plain fare, and plain 
houses and furniture, such as our worthy pro- 
genitors were quite contented with, and very 
thankful for, our fastidious delicacy regards 
with scorn, and we must needs be fine and 
fashionable, or pine our lives away in grief 
and ‘shame. 

Nor would it be either so alarming or so 
lamentable, were this the folly of only a few. 
But the worst of it is, it has spread, like an 

epidemic, over the whole land, and through- 
out almost every class of society. 

As the want of contentment is one of the 
most grievous wants that affect human life, it 
ought to be provided against with the utmost 
care, and particularly in the following ways: 

1st. In training up children, scarcely any- 
thing is of greater importance than guarding 
them against the intrusion of too many arti- 


> ‘ 
ficial wants. I say, too many, because some 


wants of this sort do naturally and necessarily 
grow out of civilization, and it is only their 
excess that tends to discontent and wretched- 
ness. Of that excess the danger is great, in- 
asmuch as the effects are always deplorable. 
What multitudes, at this very instant, are dis- 
contented and wretched who might enjoy life 
comfortably, had they been early taught to 
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eaform their desires to their conditions, and 
act upon the principles of sober and rational 
gonomy. Nor is it of small importance in 
yaining up children, to accustom them to use- 
fulemployment. A useless life is seldom found 
to be a contented one. Occupation is so neces- 
ary to human quiet, that to bring up children 
in idleness, is the way to make them a burden 
to themselves, a%well as to the community. 
From this two-fold cause, the excess of arti- 
fcial wants and the neglect of forming habits 
of useful industry in the early period of life, 
has sprung, perhaps, full half of the discontent 
that secretly preys upon so many bosoms. In 
short, important as it is to teach children read- 
ing and writing, and the use of figures, it is of 
till greater importance to regulate their tem- 
pers, to curb their wayward desires, and to fix 
them in habits of industry, temperance, and 





frugality, without which the acquisition of 
learning could be of but little benefit to them. 
ceecelllbitic ame 
THE HOUSEHOLD HEARTH. 

The tone of alarm has gone forth through 
the French nation at the discovery of the 
serious fact that the population is decreas- 
ing instead of increasing, and that in order to 
obtain the requisite number of soldiers for 
thearmy the standard of measure must be 
reduced, and other restrictions rendered more 
mild. ‘The entire press of France is now 
engaged in discussing this question so momen- 
tous to the future welfare of the country. 


The reply of the great Napoleon to Madame 
De Stael, when she asked, “ What does 
France most need?” has sometimes been in- 
nocently quoted as referring to the training 
of the children and youth of that beautiful 
land. But were the question repeated to-day, 
the nephew might repeat also the answer of 
his uncle in all its bold significance, “ What 


» 9? 


France most needs to-day is ‘ MorHers. 


Bonaparte intended to chide the woman for 
forsaking her domestic life for literature and 
politics. But he himself deserved a more 
bitter chiding for the destruction of thousands 
of lives given to France through the pain and 
peril of true mothers. “Shall I bear chil- 
dren that you may destroy them?’ would 
have been the indignant and tearful answer of 
many a mother, robbed of her sons by the 


bloody hand of war. French society then 


and now was in a deplorable state, but wo- 


man was not all to blame. 


But can we on this side of the ocean con- 
gratulate ourselves on being much better off, 
or feel that we are free from the dangers 
that threaten a material deterioration in the 
number of the population and the hardi- 
hood and endurance of the race? However 
much we may desire to shut our eyes to the 
fact, and declare the assertion to be the 


lugubrious dream of the croaker, we are met 
by the stern figures of statistics, that prove 
with inexorable logic that we too are tray- 
eling the downward road. With us, too, 
war may have had something to do, but not 
everything. 

Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts, has recently 
undertaken the thankless task of calling the 
attention of his countrymen to the alarm- 
ing fact, that our native population is on the 
decrease, and that where two hundred years 
ago seven hundred children were born, now 
there are but one hundred and forty. This 
state of affairs has no doubt crept upon us 
unawares, because in the aggregate our 
population has largely increased since the 
foundation of our Government; but we owe 
this accession mainly to foreign emigration, 
but for which we should, at least in the 
older parts of our country, be actual! 
dying out. It is a notorious fact that some 
of our larger cities would soon be depopu- 
lated were it not for the continual influx of 
rural and foreign emigration. New York 
and Paris would soon see the grass growing 
in their streets, without that stream ot health 
and vigor continually flowing into them from 
the provinces. 

Now, unpleasant as the question may be, 
either for public or private discussion, it be- 
hooves us, in the interests of our race and 
our nation, to meet it with a fair front, and 
to look it directly in the face. 

This evil, in our opinion, largely arises from 
a growing neglect of the sanctity of the house- 
hold hearth; we are disregarding the sweet 
influence that gathers around home, and 
seeking our pleasures and relaxation in the 
boisterous vortex of society. Our women, 
while importing French fashions to adorn 
their persona, are also imbibing French no- 
tions as to the burden of household cares, 
and the troublesome responsibility of grow- 
ing families. Marriages, that our mothers 
and grandmothers loved to regard as being 
made in heaven, are too freqnently con- 
tracted under the influence of the most sor- 
did earthly motives; and even marriage it- 
self is decreasing in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Honest young men fear marriage on 
account of the inordinate expense of main- 
taining a household with modern notions, 
and the dishonest make it a seemingly valid 
excuse for avoiding matrimonial connections 
and leading a life of debauchery. 

Now, we fear that in this matter a great 
deal of blame is to be laid on the shoulders 
of American women; we are glad to ac- 
knowledge that there are many exceptions— 
we would that there were many more; but 
the truth is that American womanhood, as a 
whole, is acquiring an undesirable reputa- 
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tion. The women of the fashionable and 
wealthy portion of our community seem 
to comprehend life only from the exterior, 
and to regard nothing that does not fall 
within the range of pleasure and adornment; 
to these they know no limit except absolute 
exhaustion of strength or means. In this 
country, where there is no dividing line of 
classes, those who are absolutely unable to 
cope with this e&travagance are continually 
endeavoring to ape it, and the result is that 
thousands of families are yearly ruined, and 
thousands more would be, were it not for the 
incredible energy of the men and our vast 
business resources. 

Now, with these women, and many who 
aspire to belong to the upper and, so called, 
genteel classes, nothing is permitted to stand 
in the way of their convenience, nothing to 
occur that will prevent them from joining in 
the giddy round of excessive pleasures, and 
nothing that will interfere with the preserva- 
tion of beauty. They thus refuse, so far as 
in them lies, to meet the responsibility, the 
solemn and sacred calling that God has 
awarded them on earth and in human soci- 
ety; and these classes, if left to themselves, 
would actually die out, and as it is, are hur- 
rying childless to unwept graves. It is a 
fearful evil. It is one that we may not en- 
tirely uncloak in these columns, but we ap- 
peal with Christian earnestness to our fair 
countrywomen, especially to those whose 
hearts are still in their homes, and who still 
cherish the sacred influence of the household 
hearth, to exert all their powers to diffuse 
among their sex a love for the family circle, 
a sphere in which every true woman should 
delight to reign. 

But is woman alone to blame? We can- 
not conceal from ourselves the fact that the 
giddiest, showiest, silliest beauty is often the 
queen of the gay evening. Her hand is 
first sought in the dance, her smiles are 
most courted. Sober intelligence, womanly 
propriety, chaste simplicity of apparel, prac- 
tical sense, are all lost in the blaze of the 
belle of the hour. It is not difficult for la- 
dies to see what young men admire and 
demand, and this demand creates the sup- 
ply. Marriage comes, and all this glitter 
and charm disappear with the paint and 
powder on the ladies cheeks. Then come 
anathemas against the women of the age. 
Men portray visions of domestic bliss, of 
maternal love, of the glorious results of 
maternal duty. But does the man who has 
pledged his wife to cherish and comfort her 
always, practically exhibit his appreciation 
of this domestic scene? 

. Every man knows that women have their 
trials and responsibilities in performing their 


domestic duties, and making home comforp 
able and attractive, and every true man yill 
give all the aid that lies within his power, 
No sort of dissipation, either vicious or 
ligious, should interfere with these domestie 
claims. The mother’s travail and the house 
keeper’s burdens will be stripped of their 
odiousness whenever the true father and 
husband thus manifests himself. 

But, as we have said, women is much ty 
blame. She should not allow herself to be 
diverted from her high and noble calling 
She should not allow flattery to destroy her 
capacity to fill her heaven-appointed sphere, 
nor selfishness of any sort prevent her exer. 
cising that capacity. No human being can 
expect to escape the ordinary cares of life, 
and they who refuse to assume those that 
are clearly allotted to them by Divine. Provi- 
dence, commit a fearful sin. 

Men must go out into the world and fight 
its battles, and return to their homes with 
the means to make them comfortable and 
happy; it is for women to properly employ 
these means for their intended aim. And 
that vocation is certainly a high and sacred 
one, whose fulfilment will place woman on 
a perfect level with man in thé great task of, 
life. What names are more sweetly sacred 
than wife and mother; what spot more full 
of consolation to weary man than the house- 
hold hearth! Countrywomen, sisters, we ap- 
peal to you to cherish this, your altar.—W. 


C. Advocate. 


COMFORT IN AFFLICTION. 


I knew of an old Christian woman in Eng- 
land, very devoted, always going about doing 
good. Activity was the very soul of her ex- 
istence. She could never rest but in laboring 
amongst the sick, the sorrowful, and the dying, 
to help them. She was afflicted with an asth- 
matic complaint, and unable to stir out of her 
house. A friend who was visiting her said: 
“Are not you very unhappy now that you 
cannot be active as you used to be?” Her re- 
ply was: “ God used to say to me, ‘ Betty, go. 
1ere, and Betty go there,’ and now he says: 
‘ Betty, sit down there and cough.’” She felt 
that what her God told her to do was the best; 
and her pleasure was in submission and obe- 
dience. Oh! it is hard work to learn to be 
quiet when our natural temperament would 
lead us to be busy ; but God can give us even 
such grace as this. When we remember that 
he is our God, and that he is the health of our 
countenance, we shall feel that nothing else is 
essential to us but him. He overrules all 
things ; and “all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” Sorrowful things as 
well as joyful things—things in opposition to 
our temperament, our bodily yearnings and 
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mental longings, all these shall work together 
for good to them that love God. We do not 
know how; it isa machinery where we do not 
see the action of wheel with wheel; but God, 
the great Machinist, knows, and he overrules. 
Take out that particular wheel, and the whole 
machine would go wrong. Although I may 
not understand its movements, and although 
itseems tobe going contrary to all my feelings, 
hopes, and desires, it is part of the machine; 
God is overruling it, and he will assuredly 
bring good as the result to those who serve 
him. “These light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, work out for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

They are not only followed by eternal glory, 
but they themselves conduce to it ; they fit us 
for that glory ; they prepare us for that inher- 
itance. A dear old saint in London, in whose 
house I was when blindness struck him, had 
reason to apprehend it, but thought it would 
not come so soon. He rose and could not see, 
and has never seen since. He was the most 
eheerful person in that house on that day, and 
cheered us all by his wonderful resignation. 
Speaking to him the other day he said: “I 
thank God for my blindness; 1 had more of 
Scripture read to me, have had more commu- 
nion with heaven, and more real enjoyment 
than I ever had before.” God can be the health 
of our countenance in the midst of all earthly 
sorrows and deep privations. “Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.” We shall yet 
praise him; and if we do not know now, we 
shall know hereafter. No affliction for the 
present seems joyous. No Christian is bound 
tolook upon it as joyous—it is a grievous thing. 
Pain is pain, sickness is sickness, bereavement 
is bereavement, and unkindness is unkindness, 
and there is no getting away from it. Never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to them who are exer- 
cised thereby. We are to trust in God, and 
he will assuredly fulfil his word. He will 
make our troubles to subserve his glory and 
our good.— Newman Hall. 








TALKING OF PERSONS RATHER THAN THINGS. 

There is with the young and old a preva- 
lent and bad habit of talking of persons rather 
than things. This is seldom innocent, and 
often pregnant with many evils. Such con- 
versation insensibly slides into detraction ; 


and by dwelling on offences, we expose our 
own souls to contagion, and are betrayed into 


feelings of pride, envy and jealousy ; and even 


when we speak in terms of commendation, 
we are sure to come in with a but at the last, 
and drive a nail into our neighbor's reputa- 


tion.— Bacon. 


ee 


The pleasure of doing good is the only one 


that never wears out. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SECOND MONTH. 










1867. 1868. 
a 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... ..... sce. 6 days 0 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.....) 4 ‘ a? 


Snow, including very sligbt 











WRU sncdeasataqesesisé eaxassés: > as 
Cloudy, without storms ..... ss = 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 8 ‘“ me 

28 se 29 “ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ETC. 1867. 1868. 
Mean temperature of Second 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|40.21 deg. |26.65 deg. 





Highest do. during mo., do.|55.00 < Ble “* 
Lowest do. do. do.|17.00 “ | 5.00 * 
Rats during the month, do.) 2.59 in. | 2.52 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1867, and 5 for 1868...) 1056 1298 


Average of the mean temperature of 2d) 

month for the past seventy-nine years. |30.62 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that! 

entire period, 1857 .......-ceewesseeereeees 141.03 ‘4 
Lowest mean of temperature during that) 

eutire period, 1815, 1536, 1838........../24.00 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three winter| 

months of 1866 aud 1867.............-... |33.24 deg. 
Mean do. do. do. 1867 and 1868./29.52 
Average of the winter temperature for| 

the past serenty-eight years .........++-. 131.34 ‘§ 
Highest winter mean occurring during, 

that entire period, 1827, ’28, 1850, 5138.33 ** 














Lowest do. 1814, ’15, and 1835, ’36,26.66 “* 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1867. 1868. 
First month...........+: ecduebaien 1.70 —_ 3.62 inch. 
Gocsedl Meee secccsccccemenee.| BBO “ 2.53 * 
Totals for each year...... 4.59 * | 634 “ 


It is evident from the above that we have just 
passed through not only a very severe month, but 
a very severe winter; the former being thirteen and 
a half degrees lower than the same mouth last year, 
as well as four degrees below the average for the past 
79 years. . 

As to the winter itself, it has been about three and 
three-quarter degrees below that of last season, and 
nearly two degrees below the average for the above 
named long period of time. And yet we canuot 
boast cf anything like the following: 

‘*MinwauKek, Feb. 10.—The weather here is in- 
tensely cold, the mercury at 7 A. M. showing 16 de- 
grees below zero.”’ 

‘ Wiyona, Miyy., Feb. 10.—Thermometer 35 de- 
grees velow zero.” 

‘* Mapison, Wis., Feb.10.—Thermometer 34 degrees 
below zero.’’ 

‘¢Hastinas, Miny., Feb. 10.—Thermometer 36 de- 
grees below zero.”’ 

“Sr. Paun, Minn., Feb. 10.—Thermometer 40 de- 
grees below ze:o.”’ 

Universally cold weather has prevailed almost 
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everywhere. Accounts from the southern States state | wash in, and is also frequently used as a work-room 
it to have been very severe in that section of country. | by some poor mechanic. Not unfrequently two 
In reference to there being but one day accredited | families, and even four, live in one of these small 
on which rain has fallen, it may be proper ro remark | se's of dens, and ia this manner as many as 12g 
that where both rain gnd snow falls, the /a/ter is al- | families, numbering over 800 souls, have been 
ways recorded, packed into one building, and some of the familieg 
Frow the deaths above noted for the month under | taking boarders and lodgers besides! Around many 
review deduct one fijih for the extra week, and we | of these tenements, or in close proximity to them, 
have the following figures, viz; 1867, 1056, and | aré slaughter houses, stables, tanneries, soap fag. 
1868, 1039. | tories and bone-boiling establishments. 
Comparisons are frequently made showing the ‘Our Home Mission report further states that 
well grounded preference, as regards hea/thiness, our | there are living iu these squalid cellars and teng. 
own city has over that of New York as a place of | ment houses more than 116,000 children who are 
residence. Doubtless this is, in a great measure, | under fourteen years of age.’’ 2 
attributable to an overcrowded population, as may Of course much of the interesting minutic of the 
well be inferred from the following extracts, taken | report has to be omitted, having already extended 
from a reliable source. our ‘* Review ” to an almost unwarrantable length, 


‘¢ New York anp ITs TENEMENT Hovses.—The en- Philadelphia, 3d month, 4th, 1868. J. M. B, 


tire resident population of the city of New York is ITEMS 
probably about 800,000 or 900,000 souls. By resi- a 
dent population we mean those inhabitants of: the 
great Babylon who sleep er fee bounds, and 
(haply) have their washing done their—those bein 
comes tests of voting citizenship. The melon, inpeeqagnnheeiiieninerse . 
unless he or she happens to be pretty familiar with The Royal consent has been given to the bill for 
the subject, will doubtless be somewhat surprised | the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in Ire- 
to learn that of those +00,00' or 900,000 inhabitants | !42d.—Earl Derby has resigned the Premiership on 
nearly or quite 600,000 live in cellars and tenement | #count of ill health. Disraeli succeeds him.—It is 
houses, presenting a picture of wholesale poverty thought that the appointment of Sir Hugh Cairns 
and misery such as no other city in the world | #8 Lord Chancellor will defeat all hopes of a reform 
perhaps—certainly not in Europe or America—ex- | 19 the Irish Church.—The Bow street magistrates 
hibits. refuse to issue a warrant for the arrest of Eyre, Ex- 
“The Eleventh ward has 2049 tenement houses, | Governor of Jamaica, on the charge of murder.— 
containing 13,433 families, or 64,254 persons. The | During the progress of a tremendous gale on the 
largest cellar population is in the Seventeenth, and | West coast of England and Wales, last week, the 
the next in number is in the Sixteenth ward—the | Stat breakwater at Holyhead, a massive stone pier 
two wards having a cellar population of 4591. 900 feet long, was carried away by the waves. 
“The tenement house and cellar population of | Geo. Bancroft, U. S. Minister to Prussia, has 
the Fourth ward is the most dense of any in the | made an important treaty with the North German 
city, being packed together at the rate of 200,000 to | Confederation. The North German Buid, as recon- 
the square mile! This ward, which was originally | structed, agrees to fully recognize and ageord all the 
a swamp, contains more dens of infamy than any | rights, exemptions from military duty, &c., of na- 
other spot of equal size in America. tive born Americans to Germans naturalized accord- 
** According to this authority, New York tenement | ing to law as citizens of the United States, after 
houses are usually eight stories high, including the | they have spent five years in the territory of the 
basement, and built two on a lot, which is only 100 | Republic. 
by 25 feet in size. The basement is usually crowded Undera new arrangement just concluded between 











A summons to the President of the United States 
| to appear in the Court of Impeachment on the 13th 
inst, was served by the Sergeant-at-arms of the 





with families, and sometimes the cellar underneath, | the Post Office Department of the United States and 
lying below high-water mark, and frequently flooded | of the Dorhinion of Canada, the single rate of post- 
by the tide, swarms with squalid women and chil- | age on international let ers is to be reduced on and 
dren. A hall about three feet six inches in width | after the first day of Fourth mo., 1868, from ten to six 
runs through the centre of the building, dividing it | cents, if prepaid at the office of mailing in either 
into two ranges of apartments on each floor, from | country ; otherwise, ten cents. 


basement to attic, and these apartments are sub-| In Jowa, the State Senate has passed a bill, admit- 
divided into frout, middle and rear, making six | ting women to practice at the bar. 


suites on each fluor. ‘The first floor fronts are often In Great Britain, a Society has been organized 
used as low groggeries, with the families of the! which is called the ‘* North of England Council for 
owners living in the rear of them, and theremainder | 1, Higher Education of Women.” The object is 1 
of the building is packed, six families on @ floor, to furnish good tests of the competency of governesses 


the roof. : 
“ : : ‘ and other women above eighteen years of age, en- 
These houses sre sometimes built twice and gaged in teaching, in order to elevate the vocation 


even thrice as deep as the one just described, with of teachers into a profession. A number of} distin- 


six and even eight suites of apartments on each side ‘ 5 oe : 3 
of the hall, making from twelve to sixteen suites to — apres have given thelr names and 
fluence to the project. 


a floor, The ‘suites of apartments’ should really . 
In tuz West, the announcement is made that 


be called sets of dens. They usually consist of two . : aad 

rooms, a living-room and a sleeping-room, the first during the recent cold weather a boiler weighing ten 

being about eight feet by ten, and the second seven thousand pounds was carried acl 088 the frozen sur- 

by ten, averaging seven feet in height. The bed- | face of the Missouri fiver, at Kansas City, without 
: cracking the ice. 


roous have no ventilation, except what they get 
IT HAS BSEN ESTABLISHED by careful experiment, 


through the door opening from the living-room, 
which has no ventilation except what it gets through | that electricity will not pass through a vacuum, the 
interval of eight hundredths of an inch in vacuum 


the door and window opening into the narrow hall. 
** This so-called living-room is used to cook and | tubes being insuperable to the fluid. 


TTT ERNE _ —_——-—— 
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